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PREFACE. 


HREE  of  the  following  “ Papers ” have  been  read  at 


<f  Public  Meetings,  and  in  the  fourth  I venture  to 

suggest  a few  remedies,  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
some  merit. 

If  only  the  Public  can  be  persuaded  to  care,  applied 
thought  will  surely  follow,  and  the  good  old  saying  be 
once  more  fulfilled  : “ Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a 
way.” 


CONSTANCE  COCHRANE, 

The  Downs, 


January,  1901. 


St.  Neots. 


u 
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THE  WOMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS, 
JUNE,  1899. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Constance  Cochrane,  of  The 
Downs,  St.  Neots,  at  St.  Martin’s  Town  Hall,  London,  during  the 
discussion  on  “ Urban  and  Rural  Governing  Bodies.”  The  Lady 
Knightley  of  Fawsley  was  in  the  chair. 

Lady  Knightley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

As  Chairman  of  a Parish  Meeting,  I have  been  led  into  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  matters  of  local  government  in  my  own  and  other 
villages,  and  more  especially  in  the  all  important  “ Cottage  Question,” 
as  it  affects  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  I warmly  endorse  all  that 
Miss  Busk  and  Mrs.  Fuller  have  said  about  the  need  for  more  cottages 
in  very  many  districts,  and  the  need  for  better  cottages  all  over  the 
country. 

As  a few  facts  are  of  more  value  than  many  generalities,  I will 
relate  a little  of  what  I know  and  have  seen  during  the  last  few  years 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  my  home  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  Rural 
Unions  of  Caxton  and  Arrington  and  of  St.  Neot’s. 

Population  of  village  430. 

Thirty  cottages  with  one  bedroom. 

In  one  of  these  cottages  a man,  wife  and  eight  children  slept  in  the 
one  room. 

(On  one  occasion  four  children  with  measles  sleeping  in  one  bed). 

One  living  room  downstairs. 

No  pantry  or  scullery. 

Cottage  never  visited  or  inspected  by  Medical  Officer  or  Inspector  of 
Nuisances. 

In  another  cottage  — man,  wife  and  six  growing  up  children.  Room 
full  of  beds.  Obliged  to  dress  one  at  a time.  No  standing  room. 

In  same  village,  deep  open  sewer  ditch  (serving  as  drain  for  half  the 
village)  close  behind  a dozen  or  more  cottages.  Most  offensive  in  hot 
weather, 
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Front  of  cottages  on  high  (bye)  road  Complaints  made  for  15 
years.  Nothing  done.  Cottages  all  occupied.  No  others  to  be  had. 
In  three  of  these  12  cottages  seven  cases  of  scarlatina  at  the  present 
moment.  No  other  cases  in  the  village.  There  are  no  isolation  hos- 
pitals in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  another  village,  population  300.  At  the  present  moment,  seven 
inhabited  cottages  totally  unfit  to  live  in,  and  some  appear  dangerous. 
Holes  through  ceilings  and  walls  into  open  air.  Rain  pouring 
through  on  to  beds.  One  ceiling  unceiled  ; thatch  overhead  a mass  of 
cobwebs  and  dirt.  If  touched,  falls  into  looms  and  cn  to  beds.  Quite 
impossible  to  disinfect  or  clean.  Living  room  6 feet  high,  or  less. 
Rags  stuffed  into  dilapidated  mud  walls.  Walls  covered  with  rough 
matting  to  catch  falling  fragments  and  keep  out  cold. 

In  one  cottage  at  the  present  moment — man,  wife,  three  daughters 
of  13,  16  and  22,  and  two  sons  of  11  and  18  are  sleeping  in  one  bed- 
room. 

The  labourers  have  to  put  up  with  these  hovels  because  there  are 
no  other  cottages  to  be  had.  Many,  as  well  as  better,  cottages  badly 
wanted  in  this  village. 

In  a one-bedroom  cottage  diphtheria  broke  out.  The  child  died, 
and  the  corpse  was  left  in  the  open  coffin  for  two  or  three  days  in  the 
sitting-room  where  the  survivors  lived.  A second  child  died. 

The  landlords  of  all  the  cottages  I have  mentioned  are  small  owners — 
retired  farmers,  village  tradesmen,  etcetra. 

Only  one  of  the  cottagers  had  ever  heard  of  a Medical  Officer,  and 
none  of  the  cottages  had  been  inspected  by  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 

In  Cambridgeshire  the  cottages  on  some  of  the  College  properties 
are  very  bad  indeed. 

The  various  cases  I have  mentioned  are  merely  samples  of  the 
general  condition  of  villages. 

Three  women  in  one  village  have  told  me  that  for  weeks  before  their 
confinements  they  were  in  constant  dread  of  being  taken  ill  in  the 
night  with  the  family  in  the  single  bedroom.  More  than  once  the 
fathers  have  had  to  take  the  children  downstairs  in  their  night  clothes 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  One  woman  became  seriously  ill  from 
mental  worry  beforehand. 

In  some  villages  young  people  are  engaged  to  be  married  for  years 
before  they  can  get  a cottage.  Retired  policemen  and  others  would 
like  to  return  to  their  native  villages,  but  cannot  get  cottages.  And 
1 know  for  a fact  that  their  great  dislike  to  their  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion has  been  a principal  cause  of  some  of  the  best  young  men  leaving 
the  villages  and  going  to  the  towns. 

Last  week  a woman  said  to  me  of  a small  bedroom  in  which  a son  of 
15  and  two  daughters  of  13  and  17  were  sleeping — “ Tis  bad  the  way 
we  have  to  sleep.  These  warm  nights  the  children  often  throw  off 
the  bed  clothes,  and  when  I call  them  in  the  morning  I always  cover 
them  up  first  before  1 wake  them.” 
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A few  weeks  ago  I was  visiting  in  the  Westbury  Union  of  Wilt- 
shire. In  one  village,  population  250,  eight  of  the  inhabited  cottages 
were  unfit  to  live  in.  Conditions  very  similar  to  those  described. 
Other  villages  equally  bad.  Cottages  falling  down  and  no  others  built. 
The  estate,  about  13,000  acres,  one  large  owner. 

Offensive  smells  are  common. 

Bad  water  is  common  ; but  good  water  polluted  is  commoner  still, 

Offensive  open  ditches  are  common. 

Bad  drainage,  or  none  at  all,  is  common. 

Neglect  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances, 
is  very  common  indeed,  but  it  is  very  often  the  fault  of  their  masters, 
the  Rural  District  Councils. 

Sanitary  conveniences  and  outhouses  are  absent  or  totally  inade- 
quate and  inconvenient. 

For  want  of  pantries,  food  is  kept  in  dark,  unventilated  .cupboards 
in  living  rooms. 

Doors  have  to  stand  open  winter  and  summer  to  avoid  suffocation 
by  smoke. 

No  room  in  bedrooms  for  drawers  or  cupboards  to  keep  clothes  in. 

How  can  people  with  such  surroundings  be  taught  the  laws  of  health 
or  decency  1 

This  cottage  question  is  more  especially  a woman’s  question,  as  it  is 
the  women  who  suffer  by  far  the  most  from  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  very  bitterly  they  feel  it,  as  you  will  find  if  once  you  win  their 
confidence  and  they  feel  they  can  speak  to  you  without  fear  of  the 
consequences. 

In  conclusion,  I would  earnestly  plead  that  all  women  here  present 
who  live  in  or  near  villages,  will,  on  their  return  to  the  country,  go  to 
every  cottage  aryl  ask  to  see  the  bedrooms  and  the  back  offices.  I am 
quite  sure  that  many  owners  do  not  know  how  bad  matters  are,  and 
those  who  are  not  owners  can  use  their  influence  for  good. 

It  is  a work  that  needs  courage  and  independence  of  spirit,  and 
British  men  have  long  ago  proved  that  they  possess  these  qualities. 
Is  not  this  a good  opportunity  for  British  women  to  show  that  they 
possess  them  also,  in  the  interests  of  their  unvoiced  cottage  sisters  ? 
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UNION  OF  WOMEN  COUNCILLORS  MEETING, 
MARCH,  1900. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Miss  C.  Cochrane  (Member  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  and  Chairman  of  Parish  Meeting),  of  The  Downs, 
St.  Neots,  at  a meeting  of  “ The  Union  of  Women  Councillors/’  held 
by  kind  permission  of  Miss  Busk  (Member  of  the  Southwark  Vestry, 
and  Guardian  of  the  Poor)  at  her  house  in  London. 

The  first  half  of  the  paper  was  also  read  at  a National  Conference  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street.  This  meeting  was  most  representative,  about  400 
delegates  being  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Amongst  the 
speakers  were  : Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  L.C.C.,  Dr.  Bowmaker,  Mr.  Ernest 
Flower,  M.P.,  Mr.  Clement  Edwards,  Councillor  W.  Thompson,  (of 
Richmond),  Councillor  Brocklehurst,  (of  Manchester),  Mr.  Lawson 
Dodd,  (Tunbridge  Wellsj,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lauder,  A.R.S.,  B.A.,  &c.,  &c. 
Meetings  were  held  morning  and  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Chairman  and  Ladies, — The  London  poor  have  many  to  plead 
their  cause,  and  the  Housing  question  is  at  last  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  able  and  thoughtful  persons.  But  there  are  very  few  in  the 
country  who  care  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the  same  most  urgent 
question  there,  viz.  : The  Housing  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer.  This 
work  needs  more  courage  than  some  who  have  not  tried  perhaps  realize, 
the  would-be  reformers  living  surrounded  by  individuals — many  of 
them  local  authorities — who  imagine  their  interests  lie  in  leaving  bad 
alone. 

During  the  last  16  months  I have  sent  out  a large  number  of  cir- 
culars to  local  authorities  and  others  all  over  England,  with  questions 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  villages.  To-day  1 will  refer  to  the 
evidence  as  to  the  scarcity  of  cottages.  Out  of  101  returns  from  Rural 
districts,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “ How  many  good  cottages  are 
unoccupied  2 ” in  90  instances  the  answer  is  “ none,”  and  such  remarks 
as  the  following  are  frequently  added  : “More  are  wanted.”  “None, 
either  good  or  bad.”  “ Many  wanting  cottages,  and  much  over-crowd- 
ing.” One  correspondent,  a Parish  Councillor,  writes  from  Kent : 
“Forty  applications  have  been  made  for  six  cottages  about  to  be  built 
under  Part  3 of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.” 
A clergyman’s  wife  writes  from  Devonshire:  “During  the  19  years 
that  we  have  been  here  21  cottages,  which  were  then  inhabited, 
are  now7  fallen  dowrn  in  ruins,  and  no  new7  ones  have  been  built.  The 
people  in  a condemned  cottage  cannot  move  because  there  is  not  a 
vacant  house.  More  cottages  are  sadly  needed.”  Again  from  Hamp- 
shire : “ New  cottages  are  rented  before  they  are  finished.”  A labourer 
from  Leicestershire  wrrites  : “You  have  to  stop  in  them  until  they  are 
ready  to  fall  down,  and  then  go  to  the  town  or  do  as  you  can.”  A 
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Parish  Councillor  from  Huntingdonshire:  “Cottages  very  small  and 
squalid,  railway  carriages  sometimes  used  as  houses.”  During  last  sum- 
mer, when  walking  through  a village  in  West  Wilts.,  1 was  surprised  to 
see  a girl  standing  at  the  door  of  a cottage  of  which  the  roof  was  partly 
fallen  in,  and  one  of  the  walls  appeared  to  be  in  a dangerous  condition. 
1 expressed  my  surprise  at  finding  the  house  inhabited,  and  asked  if  it 
were  considered  safe  1 “ No,”  replied  the  girl,  “ it  isn’t,  but  we  came 

out  of  a worse  one,  a bit  of  the  roof  fell  in  on  me  and  there  isn’t 
another  to  be  had.”  Several  cottages  in  a neighbouring  village  were 
very  little  better,  but  were  all  occupied,  as  there  were  no  others.  In  both 
villages  several  cottages  had  fallen  into  decay,  or  had  been  condemned, 
and  no  new  ones  built.  A Parish  Councillor  from  Cambridgeshire 
writes  : “ Several  cottages  ought  to  be  closed,  but  where  are  the 
people  to  go  ? ” A Cambridgeshire  lady  told  me  the  other  day  of  a 
family  of  11  persons  sleeping  in  one  room  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
cottages  in  the  village.  A Rural  District  Councillor  in  Berkshire 
writing  of  six  villages  : “None  empty,  more  are  wanted,”  adds  : “The 
great  blot  in  these  country  cottages  is  the  fact  that  not  one  in  twenty 
has  a third  bedroom.  The  sexes  sleep  indiscriminately  in  the  same 
room.  I have  known  a cottage  with  two  bedrooms  which  held — on 
such  occasions  as  Bank  Holiday — 18  persons,  four  married  couples,  one 
engaged  couple,  and  the  others  single.”  From  a Sanitary  Inspector 
and  Surveyor  in  Surrey  : “ The  pressing  want  here  as  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  labourers’  cottages.”  From  Norfolk  : “ During  the  last  few  years 
10  cottages  have  been  pulled  down  that  were  dilapidated  and  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  only  two  built.”  A lady  from  Wiltshire  writes  : “A  great 
dearth  of  cottages  here.  In  some  cases  people  can’t  marry  because 
there  are  no  cottages.”  Of  the  11  villages  with  empty  cottages,  the 
clergyman  of  one  writes  from  Cornwall : “ There  are  20  empty,  only 
two  fit  to  live  in,  eight  inhabited  ones  unfit  to  live  in.”  A correspondent 
from  Norfolk  says  : “ Seven  empty,  partly  owing  to  land  laid  down  to 
grass  and  other  causes,  but  the  water  very  bad  indeed,  only  ditch 
water  to  drink.  1 go  a mile  and  sometimes  two  for  mine,  wish  I could 
get  to  where  there  is  good  water.”  (This  man  is  a baker). 

Six  other  correspondents  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  number  of 
unoccupied  cottages,  write  respectively  : “ One  tied  one  empty,  but 

this  farmer  is  constantly  changing.”  “ One  small  one  empty,  but  only 
one  bedroom,  and  no  window  in  back  kitchen.”  “ One  or  two  empty 
just  now,  but  will  no  doubt  be  occupied  directly.”  Three  or  four 
owing  to  depopulation  of  village,  but  not  good  cottages.  “ Three 
empty.”  “ One  or  two.” 

Two  correspondents  make  no  answer  to  the  question, 
j From  Fakenham,  in  the  Walsingham  Union  of  Norfolk,  population 

about  3000,  but  a Rural  District  with  Parish  Council : “ Several  good 
cottages  vacant  about  300  yards  distant  from  the  town,  stated  to  be 
so  because  there  are  no  lamps  near  them  and  the  drainage  is 
unsatisfactory.”  The  circumstances  connected  with  this  little  town 
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call  for  a few  special  remarks.  About  a year  ago  I received  a letter 
giving  a very  bad  report  of  its  sanitary  condition,  and  asking  me  to  go 
and  inspect  it.  I sent  my  deputy  (a  very  able  and  reliable  man  hold- 
ing several  official  appointments),  and  he  has  reported  to  me  both  in 
person  and  in  writing  a most  deplorable  state  of  affairs  and  much  over- 
crowding. The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  lives  in  the  town,  and  has  a 
large  private  practice  and  two  assistants.  The  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
is  an  illiterate  ex-police  constable,  and  is  stated  to  be  an  inefficient 
officer. 

Much  valuable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  villages,  &c.,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  various  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Agricultural  Labourer,  1892.  But 
as  these  reports  are  now  seven  years  old,  and  also  take  a good  deal  of 
reading,  I would  advise  those  who  are  interested  in  the  “ Cottage 
Question  ” to  obtain  one  or  both  of  the  two  short  reports  made  last 
year  for  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  on 
the  sanitary  circumstances  connected  with  the  Rural  Districts  of 
Ax  minster,  Devonshire  ; and  of  Biggleswade,  Beds.  These  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Eyre  & Spottiswoode  for  6d.  and  9d, 
respectively,  and  will  give  a good  idea  of  the  conditions  of  a large 
number  of  Rural  Districts  in  England.  All  are  by  no  means  so 
universally  bad  as  these  two,  but  in  all  with  which  I am  in  any  way 
acquainted  there  are  certain  villages  and  a large  number  of  individual 
cottages  in  quite  as  deplorable  a condition. 

That  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  or  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  a natural  sequel  to  the  evidence  given  in  the 
reports  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the  strong  recommendations 
made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  is  only  one  more  proof  of  the 
uselessness  of  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  unless  they  are  backed  up  by 
the  public  demand  that  some  action  shall  be  taken. 

Besides  the  filled  in  circulars,  I have  received  a large  number  of 
letters,  some  of  them  from  labourers  and  their  wives,  giving  the 
most  pathetic  accounts  of  homes  falling  into  ruins,  and  asking  for 
advice  and  help,  and  where  they  are  to  go,  and  often  urging  me  to 
“ come  and  see.” 

Indeed  the  whole  question  is  full  of  sadness  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  poor,  and  the  public  con- 
science has  yet  to  be  awakened  to  a realization  of  how  much  silent  and 
often  unconscious  suffering  is  borne  in  many  wrays  by  the  labourers’ 
wives  in  consequence  of  the  wrretched  condition  and  surroundings  of 
their  homes. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  empty  cottages  on  farms  are  often  to  be 
met  with.  I do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  case  generally,  as  I have 
not  especially  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  subject  in  any  wray  in  the  letters  and  returns  that  I have 
received.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  (apart  from 
the  question  of  being  too  dependent  on  the  farmers)  the  waves  of 
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labourers  with  families  do  object  to  live  in  lonely  cottages  a mile  or 
two  or  further  away  from  the  village 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  women  only  want  gossip  and  society. 

I know  a case  at  the  present  moment  of  a house  across  several 
ploughed  fields  occupied  by  a man  and  his  wife  and  seven  young 
children.  The  man  is  himself  the  small  holder.  He  keeps  no  servant, 
and  for  seven  years  his  wife  has  absolutely  not  been  outside  the  farm- 
yard, grass  plot  and  ploughed  field  immediately  surrounding  the  house. 
She  cannot  leave  the  children,  and  has  no  neighbour  to  ask  in.  She 
is  often  unwell,  and  has  told  me  how  thankful  she  would  be  if  on  these 
occasions  she  could  get  a little  help,  but  even  if  she  managed  to  send 
a message  to  the  village,  she  tells  me  that  no  one  would  be  willing  to 
come  so  far.  Indeed,  many  of  the  women  have  not  boots  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  rough  walk.  The  men  and  boys  must  have  these, 
and  boots  are  expensive,  so  the  women  often  go  short.  The  four  elder 
children  attend  school,  the  oldest  being  ten.  The  school  is  about  a 
mile  and  a half  distant,  and  in  wet  weather,  when  the  children  were 
younger,  the  father  constantly  had  to  lift  them  over  impassable  gate- 
ways, and  to  meet  them  again  on  their  return  in  the  evening.  They 
take  their  dinners  with  them  to  school.  Tradesmen  will  not  call  at 
these  inconveniently  situated  houses,  and  bread,  meat,  &c.,  often  have 
to  be  fetched  from  a distance.  Doctors  also  charge  more  for  medical 
attendance. 

In  another  remote  cottage  in  the  fields  there  is  only  one  postal 
delivery  a week,  and  yet  the  man  has  a large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters  out  in  the  world,  from  whom  he  likes  to  hear,  and  in  a case 
of  illness  or  death  a whole  week  might  elapse  before  he  received  any 
news  of  it. 

One  more  instance.  A small  farmer’s  wife  in  a remote  house  con- 
stantly received  complaints  from  the  school  managers  because  she  did 
not  send  her  youngest  girl  regularly  to  school,  but  she  stoutly  refused 
to  do  so  in  wet  weather,  telling  me  that  she  always  attributed  the  bad 
health  of  her  second  daughter  to  her  having  so  frequently  got  wet 
through  as  a child  when  walking  through  the  corn  fields  in  bad 
weather  and  in  the  early  mornings  when  the  corn  was  wet  with  dew. 

Can  the  women  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  like  living  in  remote  farm- 
houses and  cottages  ? These  three  instances  are  all  real  ones,  within 
two  miles  of  my  home  in  Cambs.,  and  are  fair  samples  of  what  exists 
elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  two  reports  by  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  that  1 have 
already  alluded  to,  I would  like  to  refer  to  a few  of  the  details,  if  you 
can  kindly  spare  me  the  time. 

Not  long  ago  universal  sympathy  was  evoked  (as  it  could  not  fail  to 
be)  by  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ladysmith,  from  that  terrible  disease — enteric  fever, — 
and  the  authorities  most  rightly  did  all  they  could  to  purify  the  town. 

But  I am  sure  the  public  do  not  realise  that  in  our  own  England, 
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amongst  our  cottage  homes,  and  in  our  villages,  there  are  plague  spots 
quite  as  black,  and  more  so,  because  here  no  one  is  obliged  to  sweep 
away  the  death-traps  even  when  they  are  found  to  exist,  and  so  the 
plague  becomes  chronic. 

In  the  Rural  District  of  Biggleswade  in  Bedfordshire,  there  have 
been  between  the  years  of  1890  and  1898  inclusive,  154  cases  of  enteric 
fever  and  572  cases  of  diphtheria,  owing  to  the  horribly  in-sanitary 
condition  of  the  district. 

In  1898  there  were  202  cases  of  diphtheria,  this  being  three  times 
as  many  as  in  any  of  the  eight  previous  years.  The  cases  of  enteric 
during  the  last  three  years  have  been  respectively  56,  16  and  24  ; and 
only  once  during  the  six  preceding  years  have  these  figures  been 
exceeded — in  1892,  when  they  were  24.  From  January  to  May,  1899, 
there  were  75  cases  of  diphtheria  and  three  of  enteric. 

Of  the  Village  of  Langford,  population  1183,  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart 
reports  : “ Owing  to  the  recent  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  in  which  the 
school  children  were  the  principal  sufferers,  I deemed  it  desirable  to 
carefully  examine  the  school  buildings. ” And  when  writing  of  the 
sanitary  conveniences,  he  says  : “They  drain  to  a catchpit  and  cesspit, 
both  of  which  are  believed  to  be  dry-steined,  and  which  are  at  a 
distance  of  about  21  feet  only  from  the  shallow  dry-steined  pump  well, 
from  which  water  is  obtained  for  the  children,  and  which  is  at  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  churchyard. ” 

At  another  school  the  boys  complained  of  the  insects,  &c.,  in  their 
drinking  water. 

In  all,  eight  schools  are  mentioned  in  this  report  as  having  ' serious 
sanitary  defects  of  one  kind  or  another.  I have  lately  taken  the 
liberty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Education  Department  to  these 
portions  of  the  reports,  and  1 have  great  hopes  that  part  of  the  grant 
will  be  withheld  unless  the  defects  are  remedied. 

Reporting  of  the  village  of  Cockayne  Hatley,  population  104,  Dr.  St. 
George  Mivart  says  : “ The  village  was  visited  in  October,  1896,  by 
my  colleague,  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  respect  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
there,  upon  which  he  subsequent!}7  reported.” 

Dr.  Buchanan’s  description  of  the  village  and  its  insanitary  condition 
is  then  given,  and  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  continues:  “Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  village 
proved  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  be  just  as  they  were  found  by  Dr. 
Buchanan.  In  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  23  cases  of  diphtheria  noth- 
ing appears  to  have  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings, to  provide  a sufficient  water  supply,  or  to  remedy  the 
unsatisfactory  methods  of  excrement  and  refuse  disposal.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  1 could  hear  of  only  one  dry-steined  bucket  and  chain  well, 
upon  which  all  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  depend  for  their  water 
supply.” 

The  population  of  the  Rural  District  of  Biggleswade  at  the  census 
of  1891  was  21,864. 
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In  the  Axminster  Rural  District  the  sanitary  conditions  are  even 
worse  than  at  Biggleswade,  and  can  only  be  described  as  abominable 
in  the  extreme.  Concerning  this  district,  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  sums 
up  his  remarks  as  follows  : “ From  the  facts  1 have  adduced  it  is 
I sufficiently  apparent  that  the  Rural  District  Council  have  shown  them- 

selves lamentably  deficient  in  their  duty  as  regards  the  many  and 
serious  sanitary  wants  of  the  district.” 

Speaking  of  the  water  supply  of  Membury,  population  645,  he  says  : 
“ I am  informed  that  in  consequence  of  difficulties  raised,  and  excessive 
prices  asked  by  the  owners  of  adjacent  springs,  the  Rural  District 
Council  has  not  been  able  so  far  to  procure  a satisfactory  public  supply 
to  the  village  ; but  as  the  village  consists  only  of  one  long  street  on  a 
considerable  slope,  the  cost  of  providing  a supply  of  water  in  a locality 
where  it  is  abundant  should  be  but  moderate.  The  schools  are  with- 
out any  water  supply  at  all,  and  I am  informed  that  when  water  is 
required  there  a pailful  is  fetched  from  the  well  at  the  Rectory.  I 
found  cottages,  the  inmates  of  which  had  to  go  a distance  of  250  to  300 
yards  and  even  further  for  water.” 

In  the  Axminster  District  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  general  very  bad 
and  scarce  wrater  supply,  as  the  springs  are  abundant,  and  could  be 
utilised  at  a comparatively  small  cost. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  School  Inspectors  in  the  Axminster  and 
Biggleswade  Districts  have  not  insisted  on  a proper  water  supply  and 
other  necessary  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  schools. 

Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  marks  the  fact  of  the  gross  neglect  of  the 
Axminster  Local  Sanitary  Authorities  by  quoting  a portion  of  the 
recommendations  appended  by  Dr.  Blaxall  to  his  report  on  the  town  of 
Axminster  in  1874,  and  which  recommendations  appear  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

It  is  a crying  evil  and  a disgrace  alike  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  British  Public  that  after  repeated  complaints  from  inhabitants,  and 
two  Local  Government  Board  inquiries  (with  all  the  expenses  they 
entail)  there  should  be  no  authority  in  existence  to  enforce  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  take 
proceedings  against  the  Sanitary  Authorities  when  these  instructions 
are  evaded,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts  treated  as  so  much  waste 
paper. 

I cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  paper  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  recently  addressed  to  a member  of  the  Gloucester  Rural  District 
4 Council  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  and  reported  in  the  “ Gloucester 

Journal ” : — 

“ In  my  opinion  the  one  great  danger  to  our  national  well-being  is 
the  decadence  of  our  rural  population.  History  (both  ancient  and 
^ modern)  proves  that  a nation  may  grow  rich,  and  for  a time  prosperous 

by  trade  and  commercial  undertakings,  but  its  real  welfare,  its  resist- 
ing power  and  permanent  strength  must  rest  on  a numerous  and 
contented  peasantry.  Examples  in  the  past  show  that  where  this  basis 
is  destroyed  the  decay  of  the  nation  slowly  but  surely  follows.” 
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OCTOBER,  1900. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Constance  Cochrane  at  the 
Housing  Meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers  during  the 
week  of  their  Annual  Conference,  which  was  held  this  year  at  Brighton. 

Amongst  the  speakers  and  readers  of  papers  were  Mrs.  J.  It. 
MacDonald,  Miss  Jane  Escombe,  Miss  Marion  Blackie,  Lawson  Dodd, 
Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  etc.,  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Fawcett,  who  also  occupied  the  Chair,  and  warmly  recommended  the 
suggestion  of  establishing  for  Rural  Districts  an  adapted  branch  of  the 
Mansion  Flouse  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

Miss  Jane  Escombe,  in  her  admirable  paper  on  the  building  of  six 
Parish  Council  Cottages  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  advised  that  in  poor 
districts,  where  Cottages  are  needed  and  labourers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
sufficient  rent  to  cover  cost  of  building,  Part  3 of  the  Housing  Act 
should  be  partly  adopted — that  is,  that  only  so  much  money  should  be 
borrowed  as  the  rates  can  exactly  afford  and  the  remainder  to  be 
contributed  by  private  generosity. 

Mrs.  Fawcett,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

During  the  ten  minutes  allotted  to  me  for  my  paper,  I shall  only  be 
able  to  touch  upon  the  merest  fringe  of  the  Cottage  Question. 

There  is  so  much  to  say,  and  there  are  so  many  connecting  circum- 
stances which  complicate  this  difficult  but  all  important  problem,  that 
I hope  you  will  not  think  me  one-sided  if  I restrict  my  remarks  to  the 
present  condition  of  Rural  Housing. 

Although  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Miss  Escombe)  “ We  may  accept 
inadequate  and  defective  house  accommodation  as  proved,”  yet  I do  not 
think  that  much  reform  will  take  place  until  the  story  has  been  told 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  Public  has  been  forced  to  listen  until  its 
conscience  is  roused  to  action. 

It  has  surprised  me  to  find  how  many  persons  there  are  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  condition  of  Rural  Housing,  and  who  are  so 
unwilling  to  believe  the  truth  that  when  the  facts  are  laid  before  them 
they  make  up  their  minds  that  the  whole  matter  is  being  exaggerated. 

But  there  is  also  a very  large  class  of  others  who  do  know  the  truth, 
but  who  prefer  to  ignore  it,  partly  because  they  do  not  sufficiently 
realise  the  importance,  and  paitly  because  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  solution. 

During  the  last  two  years  I have  sent  out  nearly  3,000  circulars 
with  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  Villages — Cottages,  Water  Supply, 
Sanitary  Inspection,  &c.  I have  received  over  500  returns  and  letters 
from  Rural  Districts,  and  have  sent  deputies  to  inspect  some  70  of  the 
worst  Villages  in  13  different  Counties. 

No  experience  has  ever  been  so  saddening  and  humiliating  to  me  as 
the  reading  of  these  reports.  How  dare  we  criticise  other  nations,  and 
pose  as  a superior  people,  dealing  out  justice,  when  we  are  allowing 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  to  live  under  conditions 
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which  make  Christianity,  decency  and  cleanliness  impossible. 

I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  every  village  is  dilapidated  and  neglected, 
but,  out  of  141  returns  that  I have  received  giving  sufficient  details  to 
r judge  from,  96  are  either  bad  or  very  bad,  25  are  fair,  and  20  only  are 

good. 

In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  rural  districts,  the  sanitar}7  author- 
ities, for  different  reasons,  almost  entirely  fail  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  even  after  special  inquiries  have  been 
held  and  recommendations  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
eonsequence  of  repeated  and  continued  illness  and  deaths,  caused  by 
insanitary  surroundings. 

A few  sample  extracts  from  some  of  the  recent  reports  of  my  deputies 
will  give  a better  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  a large  proportion  of 
the  cottage  homes  of  England  than  a more  general  statement  would  do. 

Of  the  village  of  Doddington,  in  the  rural  district  of  North  Witch- 
ford,  in  Cambridgeshire,  one  of  my  deputies  reported  in  July  : — “There 
are  four  pumps  erected  by  the  Parish  Council,  but  between  the  first 
and  last  of  these  is  a distance  of  three  miles.  The  only  other  supply 
is  rain  water,  and  in  dry  summers  there  is  absolutely  no  supply,  the 
pumps  then  yielding  no  water.  The  sanitary  inspector  was  formerly 
a farmer,  and  is  one  of  the  small  owners  of  property.” 

Of  Hook,  in  the  same  district : — “The  water  supply  is  lamentable. 
The  cottages  are  nearly  all  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  and,  though  the 
occupiers  are  so  greatly  dependent  on  rain  water  for  their  drinking 
supply,  they  cannot  get  the  guttering  to  the  roofs,  &c.,  kept  in  order.” 

From  a hamlet  in  the  Wellington  Rural  District  of  Shropshire, 
another  deputy  writes  in  June  : — “ In  one  cottage  I found  that  seven 
persons  slept  in  the  single  bedroom — father,  mother,  son  aged  24, 
daughter  aged  20,  son  aged  22,  daughter  aged  15,  and  son  of  10.  In 
another  cottage  adjoining  were  five  persons  sleeping  in  the  single  bed- 
room, one  of  whom  is  an  old  woman  over  80  years  of  age,  who  is  ill  in 
bed  night  and  day.” 

A third  deputy,  reporting  in  July  of  Great  and  Little  Eversden,  in 
the  Caxton  and  Arrington  District  in  Cambridgeshire,  says  : — “ One 
has  only  to  gain  admission  to  discover  what  miserable  hovels  the 
majority  of  the  cottages  are.  Bedrooms  (if  such  they  can  be  called) 
are  approached  by  steep  ladders.  Between  the  two  Eversdens  are  four 
cottages  owned  by  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  one  had  lived  a 
I man  who  was  that  day  moving  into  a new  cottage  at  the  other  end  of 

the  village.  This  man  informed  me  that  he  had  12  children,  eight  of 
whom  were  at  home.  There  was  one  room  downstairs  and  one  up,  and 
they  were  in  a fearfully  dilapidated  condition.  The  walls  of  mud  fall- 
f ing  to  pieces.  The  room  upstairs  was  even  worse.  The  man  stated  he 

could  lie  in  bed  and  look  through  the  thatch  at  the  sky,  and  when  it 
rained  they  had  to  put  tubs  under  the  holes  to  catch  the  water.  In 
winter  it  was  fearfully  cold.  The  partition  wall  between  this  and  the 
next  house  had  holes  in  it  so  that  those  there  could  see  into  the  room.” 
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inspection  is  also  good  or  fair.  In  seven  villages  the  conditions  are 
bad  where  the  inspection  is  good,  and  in  two  only  the  conditions  are 
good  where  the  inspection  is  bad.” 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  make  a suggestion  which  I earnestly 
hope  will  recommend  itself  to  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers, 
as  it  is  for  women  especially — the  wives  of  the  agricultural  labourers — - 
that  I am  pleading.  They  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  There  are  some  members  of  Parish  and  Rural 
District  Councils  who  would  like  to  help  them,  but  for  many  reasons 
they  fail  to  do  so.  The  good  men  and  women  on  those  bodies  would 
find  their  hands  greatly  strengthened,  and  it  would  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  people,  if  there  were  some  association  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  to  prosecute  and  secure  damages 
in  the  worst  cases  of  insanitation  and  dilapidation,  especially  when 
accidents  and  sickness  or  death  from  diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  other 
illnesses  have  been  the  result. 

In  London  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor 
is  an  association  of  this  kind,  and  it  has  done  and  is  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  Its  President  is  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Vice- 
Presidents  are  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  the  Chief  Rabbi. 

Will  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  and  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  laws  of  health  obeyed — those  who  be- 
lieve that  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness — and  those  who  would  do 
unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  consider  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  to  establish  a Branch  of  this  excellent  Society  adapted  for 
the  Rural  Districts  of  England  ? 


REM  E_D  I E S . 

The  building  aspect  of  this  important  question  is  eliciting  opinions 
and  suggestions  of  far  more  value  and  experience  than  mine,  and  when 
sufficient  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  serious  attention  directed  to 
this  part  of  the  difficulty,  I think  it  will  be  found  that  the  remedy  is 
not  far  off. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  question  quite  as  important  as  the 
building  one,  and  concerning  these  T venture  to  offer  the  following 
suggestions  : — 

Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  to  be 
independent  of  the  Rural  District  Councils ; and  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  to  be  properly  qualified  for  their  work.  Both  officers  to 
be  sufficiently  paid,  and  perhaps  by  the  State. 

Inspectors  of  Nuisances  to  report  what  has  been  done,  as  well  as 
what  has  been  ordered  to  be  done,  and  [Rural  District  Councils  to 
furnish  copies  of  these  Reports  to  Parish  Councils  and  Meetings, 
who  must  send  to  the  Rural  District  Council  annual  or  triennial 
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There  are  many  other  cottages  in  this  village  in  a nearly  similar  con- 
dition, but,  wretched  as  they  are,  they  are  all  occupied,  and  more  are 
badly  wanted.  On  the  strength  of  three  new  cottages  being  built  two 
weddings  have  recently  taken  place,  and  two  more  couples  are  waiting 
to  get  married  as  soon  as  there  are  vacant  houses.  One  of  the  newly- 
married  couples  was  to  go  into  the  miserable  hovel  just  described. 

in  this  village  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  decent  accom- 
modation for  our  cottage  nurses,  and  the  matter  is  constantly  causing 
us  much  difficulty. 

St.  John’s  and  Emmanuel  Colleges,  Cambridge,  also  own  very  bad 
cottage  property. 

In  some  of  the  Huntingdonshire  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ouse  there  is  a great  deal  of  cancer,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
find  persons  suffering  from  this  terrible  disease  sleeping  in  the  samo 
room  with  other  members  of  their  family. 

At  a village  called  Nash,  near  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  the  people 
occupying  a number  of  cottages  at  one  end  of  the  parish  told  me  they 
had  to  go  a mile  for  their  drinking  water. 

From  the  Long  Crendon  district  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  Ciren- 
cester district  in  Gloucestershire,  and  from  a number  of  Norfolk 
villages,  I have  received  some  shockingly  bad  reports. 

Of  a row  of  cottages  at  Mickfield,  in  Suffolk,  one  of  my  deputies 
reported  in  April : — “The  daylight  was  only  kept  out  by  papering  con- 
stantly. In  the  bedrooms  there  was  no  room  to  stand  upright,  the 
people  must  have  had  to  crouch  down  to  get  into  bed,  which  in  some 
cases  were  on  the  floor.  Behind  this  row  of  cottages  was  a deep  ditch 
which  carried  the  surplus  water  from  a pond  higher  up  when  the  pond 
was  full.  But  through  frequently  emptying  by  the  cottagers  of  each 
portion  behind  their  cottage,  the  ditch  was  below  the  level  of  the  out- 
let, consequently  there  was  a stagnant  pool  from  the  privies  which 
drained  into  it,  together  with  the  water  from  the  pond  below.  It  was 
a warm  day  in  April  when  I visited,  and  as  I walked  down  the  road  in 
front  of  the  cottages  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  ditch  was  most 
obnoxious.  In  the  hot  summer  weather  the  cottagers  said  it  was  very 
bad,  and  they  had  to  keep  their  windows  shut.  Behind  these  cottages, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  is  a field  of  allotments  belonging  to  the 
clergyman.” 

Besides  what  I have  found  out  for  myself,  the  Local  Government 
reports  and  Blue  Books  are  full  of  the  same  stories,  and  the  reports  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  of  meetings  of  Rural  District  Councils 
are  every  week  bearing  witness  to  the  same  miserable  and  humiliating 
facts. 

One  of  the  most  striking  in  connection  with  my  evidence  is  the 
following  : — “ Out  of  87  returns  giving  details  as  to  village  sanitation 
and  sanitary  inspection,  in  45  villages  where  the  conditions  are  bad,  or 
very  bad,  the  sanitary  inspection  is  also  bad,  or  almost  entirely 
deficient.  In  33  villages  where  the  conditions  are  good  or  fair,  the 
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statements  as  to  the  names  of  village  owners,  particulars  of  water 
supply,  (its  condition  to  be  decided  by  County  Analyst)  condition 
of  cottages,  with  accommodation  and  number  of  inmates  in  each, 
whether  there  are  gardens,  and  how  refuse  and  sewage  are  disposed 
of. 

Every  five  years  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the  Parish  Council  or 
Meeting  to  furnish  a more  detailed  account  of  the  cottage  property, 
with  number  and  size  of  rooms,  offices,  out-honses,  gardens,  &c., 
with  description  of  structure  and  condition,  also  rents.  Copies  of 
these  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  County  Council,  and  published  in 
local  papers. 

Occasional  inspections  to  be  made  and  reports  verified  by  a County 
Inspector  appointed  by  the  County  Council. 

(If  preferred,  it  might  be  as  well  for  the  County  Council  to 
appoint  the  Sanitary  Officers,  the  State  paying  grants  for  the  larger 
portions  of  their  salaries,  and  sending  Inspectors  round  from  time  to 
time  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  villages,  and  report  how  the 
sanitary  regulations  are  being  carried  out.  Where  these  are 
infringed,  the  Local  Government  Board  to  enforce  compliance). 

List  of  insanitary  and  dilapidated  cottages  to  be  kept  by  the 
Rural  District  Council,  and  these  when  vacant,  or  before  changing 
occupiers,  to  be  repaired  previously  to  being  again  let  or  tenanted. 
A penalty  to  be  inflicted  when  this  regulation  is  evaded. 

Small  fines  to  be  imposed,  of  increasing  amount  after  the  second 
warning,  for  every  case  of  negligence  by  an  occupier,  such  as 
nuisances  arising  from  foul  privy,  dirty  pigstye,  blocked  drain, 
offensive  refuse  or  manure  heap,  fouled  ditch  or  stream,  &c. 

Sanitary  Authorities  not  only  allowed  but  compelled  to  carry  out 
the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Water  Supplies  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils  and 
working  expenses  spread  over  the  whole  County,  and  if  necessary 
assisted  by  the  State. 

Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  1878,  to  be  amended;  for  while  at 
present  an  owner  can  be  compelled  to  spend  about  £8  on  providing 
a single  cottage  with  water,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  spend,  say 
£25,  on  supplying  a group  of  half  a dozen  cottages. 

Apart  from  the  need  for  more  cottages  in  many  districts,  and 
better  ones  everywhere,  half  the  cause  of  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  rural  housing  >is  owing  to  neglect,  carelessness, 
ignorance,  and  want  of  the  stitch  in  time,  which  in  the  case  of 
cottage  property,  would  over  and  over  again  save  time. 

With  more  and  prompter  attention  to  details  of  repair,  &c.,  less 
money  than  is  now  spent  would  often  produce  far  more  satisfactory 
results. 

Many  owners  know  nothing  at  all  about  their  cottage  property, 
and  if  the  general  and  detailed  condition  of  villages  were  made  more 
public,  the  result  would  prove  of  benefit  to  everyone,  and  would  be 
highly  educating  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  C.  Cochrane. 


